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THE POETRY OF LONGFELLOW 



"Beneath every literature there is a philosophy. Beneath 
every work of art there is an idea of nature and of life ; this idea 
leads the poet. Whether the author knows it or not, he writes 
in order to exhibit it. And the characters which he fashions, 
like the events he arranges, only serve to bring forth the dim 
creative conception which raises and combines them." These 
are the views of Taine who wrote a History of English Litera- 
ture to show how, under varied forms, the writers of England 
have given expression to certain simple spiritual tendencies. In 
this study we shall attempt to indicate the leading lines of 
thought in Longfellow — the ideas of nature and of art by which 
he was governed. He possessed in full measure that moral 
earnestness which critics regard as the great characteristic of 
the Anglo-Saxons. As was said of Schiller, so might it also be 
said of him: "There was in him a singular ardor for truth, a 
solemn conception of the duties of a poet, a deep-rooted idea 
on which we have been more than once called to insist, that the 
minstrel should be a preacher ; that song is the sister of religion 
in its largest sense ; that the stage is the pulpit of all sects, all 
nations, all time." 

This is the ideal which Longfellow keeps ever before him. 
Its influence permeates all his writings. In them there is but 
little regard for nature, such as we find in the writings of Words- 
worth. He sees nature only as it is tinged by his own moral 
reflections. When he writes of it, he does so chiefly that he 
may draw from it some lesson which will be helpful to men. In 
his early years, in the "Psalm of Life," he indicated the line of 
thought which he was ever afterwards developing : 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

It was the same, when, in his old age, he declared in "Morituri 

Salutamus :" 

For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress. 
12 
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This is the theme with which he is constantly dealing. In its 
development he writes of the individual, and not of society. 
From his poetry cannot be gained any complete view of the so- 
ciety of his day. He neither approves nor condemns it. There 
is no trace of the existence of those questions now so common 
in reference to the tendencies of society and the probable out- 
come of present social movements. The reformer, wishing to 
change old institutions in order to build a new social structure, 
will receive little aid from him. He will never become the ideal 
poet of a new social organization. Keeping his eyes steadily 
fixed on the individual, he writes, again and again, of his moral 
betterment. Of this a few lines from the "Ladder of St. Augus- 
tine" may be taken as a type: 

Saint Augustine ! well hast thou said, 

That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 

Beneath our feet each deed of shame ! 



We have not wings, we cannot soar ; 

But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 

The cloudy summits of our time. 



The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night. 

While Longfellow is continually writing about man, he is si- 
lent in reference to the political forces which were at work 
around him. The final settlement of the contest between Eng- 
land and the United States ; the long series of movements con- 
nected with the question of slavery ; the struggle which settled 
the relations of the States and the Nation, all fell within the 
limits of his life-time ; but his poetry was scarcely affected by 
any of them. He does indeed write of slavery, yet of it he does 
not say more than might be found in any poet living in an age 
in which slavery did not exist. In his poetry, slavery is treated, 
not in its relation to the whole social and political organism, 
but rather as an individualistic institution ; for he saw it in its re- 
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lation to individual life, not in its relation to national life. His 
poetry cannot be explained by the political life of his times, nor 
does this throw any light on his poetry, whose spirit is the spirit 
of political quietism rather than of active democracy. His 
ideal is a man of thought rather than a man of action. If he 
does write of a man of action he sees him in the past and not in 
the living present, "The light of the life of him is on all past 
things;" for he felt the quiet of the religious life of the past ra- 
ther than the eager rush of modern times. 

In the artistic development of Longfellow's poetry he is not 
surpassed by any of the poets of modern times. His intellec- 
tual life had been quickened by sympathetic contact with the 
poetical expression of the past as well as of the present. He 
had studied and appreciated all forms of expression in words 
and in stone. He was guided in his word-building by a keen 
artistic sense, working under the rules of the masters in the art 
of expression. It was owing to him that the dactylic hexameter 
found a recognized place among English meters. A casual 
glance will show the wide range of the metrical forms he has 
used, and a careful reading of the poems will reveal how skill- 
fully he suited the form to the idea which he expresses. The 
meter of "Hiawatha" may be cited as an exception, though in 
this the subject may have influenced the form of expression. 

Like other poets of this century Longfellow has written dramas, 
and, like theirs, his are not among the best. In them there are 
good thoughts, but they are lacking in dramatic intensity. In 
them, as well as in the rest of his poetry, there is not a trace 
of the humorous element. "The Spanish Student" is upheld 
by his name, and adds nothing to his fame. But "Michael An- 
gelo" is different. Its principal characters are noble and sad, 
in whose lives are felt "the passion and the pain of hearts, that long 
have ceased to beat." It is the story of the greatest genius of 
the Middle Ages, a man who held such a place in all men's 
thoughts, that when they spoke of great things done or to be 
done, his name was ever on their lips ; a man who said of him- 
self after all his great works : "Alas ! how little of all I dreamed of 
has my hand achieved!" It expresses the ideal of a great life, 
and through it all there breathes the earnest sadness of the 
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mighty worker and the nobleness of his moral aspirations. In 
the "Masque of Pandora" the poet turns to the old Grecian 
myth of the coming of evil and the still unsolved riddle of the 
life of man. It is written in the spirit of Grecian naturalness 
and has many beautiful thoughts. There is Pandora, the passive 
instrument in the hands of the gods ; Epimetheus led as a child, 
and Prometheus, proud, self-poised, self-reliant, — 

My own thoughts 
Are my companions ; my designs and labors 
And aspirations are my only friends. 

The chorus has a part, and after the evil has fallen on man, 
with words not unlike those in "St. Augustine" it sings of a 
better future : 

Then what was lost is won, 
And the new life begun, 
Kindled with nobler passions and desires. 

His best known poems are some of the shorter ones: "The 
Rainy Day," "Excelsior," "The Psalm of Life," "The Ladder 
of St. Augustine," and others. They all display within a nar- 
row compass the leading characteristic of his thought. They 
are the ones which deal with subjects that are of deepest interest 
to man, and appeal most to the individual. They appeal largely 
to thought and it may be predicted of them that they will the 
longest "appear in the world's literature, as working for them- 
selves an abiding place in the educational thought of different 
nations." The pictures in them incline to be somber, and there 
seems to be more than one indication that he felt the truth of 
the lines : 

Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in passing, 
Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the darkness ; 
So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one another, 
Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a silence. 

These poems are the little portions of his system, and whatever 
may be the final decision as to their worth, it must be admitted 
that they can never be condemned because they do not clearly 
set forth the moral good of man. In support of this judgment 
we may cite the testimony of Tennyson who begins his "In 
Memoriam" with the words: 
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I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 

Lowell, in his essay on Wordsworth, tells us that he knows of 
but one long poem — the Odyssey — which will bear consecu- 
tive reading. If, then, interest does not attach to all the parts of a 
long poem, we should be thankful to a poet who can and does 
write interesting short ones. The author, seeing the beginning, 
middle and end of the poem, will be more apt, if he can, to 
make them interestingly symmetrical. It is partly on account 
of the shortness of the individual poems that we have selected 
in this section the "Birds of Passage" and the "Tales of a Way- 
side Inn" to study as representatives of Longfellow's poetical 
power. 

The different parts of the poems in each collection are of near- 
ly uniform merit, and all of them must stand or fall because of 
their merit as a whole, for they will not endure because of the 
brilliancy of single disconnected passages. The lines of thought 
in them do not differ from the lines of thought in the other 
poems of Longfellow. They were written at a time when the 
nation was passing through a critical period in its history, yet 
one would search the poems in vain for any extended allusion to 
it. In this respect he differs widely from Lowell, many of whose 
poems were written with the express intention of arousing men 
to political action permeated with deep moral purpose. Many 
of the events connected with the development of the nation are 
susceptible of poetic treatment, but Longfellow made little use 
of them, although they might well have been adapted for sub- 
jects in the "Tales of a Wayside Inn." On the other hand, 
Lowell was a political poet, and with the spirit of a Puritan pro- 
claimed the need of the highest morality in the political actions 
of man. It is one of the limitations of Longfellow that he does 
not seek to arouse men so that they will render to Caesar the 
things that be Caesar's. In his poetry we do not find lines 
similar in tone to those in Lowell's "Crisis:" 

Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side 

Some great cause God's new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 
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Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right 
And the choice goes by forever 'twixt that darkness and that light. 

Careless seems the great Avenger ; history's pages but record 
One death-grapple in the darkness 'twixt old systems and the Word ; 
Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne, — 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 

While Longfellow does not seek to influence the political 
actions of men, there is no uncertainty about his words concern- 
ing the individual. Had he written of political life he would 
have been more in harmony with the swing of American life, but 
the traits of individualism which he presents are deep and abiding. 
Though limited in the application of his thought, he asserts for 
the individual the need of truth, purity and righteousness. In 
doing this he deals with fundamental principles, for moral whole- 
ness in man is the source from which pass outwards the im- 
pulses to the varied lines of moral action. The entire poem, 
"The Ladder of St. Augustine," is expressive of the need of in- 
dividual purification. 

All thoughts of ill ; all evil deeds 
That have their roots in thoughts of ill ; 

Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the noble will ; — 

All these must first be trampled down 

Beneath our feet, if we would gain 
In the bright fields of fair renown 

The right of eminent domain. 

But it is not a self-centered world of selfishness of which he 

sings. All are parts of one moral universe, and the heightened 

moral tone has its influence on all others. In "Santa Filomena" 

he tells us : 

Whene'er a noble deed is wrought 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought 

Our hearts in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls 

And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. 

This influence is not transitory. In the "Psalm of Life" he 
exhorts to action that our lives may be a guide and inspiration 
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to men, while in "Charles Sumner" he returns to the theme 

and sums up the enduring results of human nobleness. 

In the "Birds of Passage" there is a succession of poems 

which reveal personal feelings, and of descriptive poems which 

largely predominate in the last two "Flights." It does not 

take long to decide which of the two classes contains the best 

poems. With but few exceptions the descriptive poems are not 

especially interesting. 

True, his songs were not divine ; 
Were not songs of that high art, 
Which, as winds do in the pine, 
Find an echo in each heart ; 
But the mirth 
Of this green earth 
Laughed and revelled in his line. 

Thus Longfellow sings of Oliver Basselin, but his own lines do 

not laugh and revel. They are too literal and do not show us 

ideal possibilities. The reader sees as much as the poet, who 

does not suggest anything beyond the facts which he states. 

Longfellow did not possess in high degree that which Lowell 

has called "the shaping imagination, which is the criterion of a 

poet." A bird's nest on an Emperor's tent, the execution of a 

common soldier, the sinking of a ship, a city of Italy, a Dutch 

scene, or a castle in Spain, are not especially interesting when 

we see nothing more than the scenes themselves. We turn 

from these poems to those of the other class which seem ever to 

be telling us that 

The spirit world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 

Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors dense 
A breath of more ethereal air. 

It is when dealing with the relation of man to this world that 

Longfellow writes his strongest and most suggestive poems. 

Yet he suggests the real rather than the ideal. He attempts to 

reproduce strongly what has actually taken place. His is the 

steady glow of the past, rather than the more brilliant but less 

certain light of the future. This is especially true of the "Tales 

of a Wayside Inn" which are quiet fireside poems about the 

actions of men. The ones who tell them are men of reverent 

mood. The Sicilian is the least somber of them all : 
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Much too of music was his thought ; 
The melodies and measures fraught 
With sunshine and the open air, 
Of vineyards and the singing sea 
Of his beloved Sicily. 

His story of the transformation of a monk into an ass is some- 
what droll. Even the landlord whom we might expect to be 

jovial, was 

Grave in his aspect and attire, 

and strove to uphold the dignity of his ancestors. With such a 
somber, stately landlord we need not expect that the stories told 
will all be mirthful. 

The "Tales" would be interesting even if they were in prose 
and of the same length as now. The subjects are varied though 
none concern the present. Old history, old traditions, old reli- 
gious life, old customs are pleasantly portrayed and we give our- 
selves up to enjoy the stories, for they are not made a vehicle in 
which to carry on the discussions of a theory. They are not argu- 
mentative, but simply tell of what has been, and though entertain- 
ing are neither amusing nor witty. They appeal to quiet thought 
and feeling, and were not meant to be entertainment for idle 
hours. In some respects "Paul Revere's Ride" is the most in- 
teresting because it touches the spirit of nationalism, and recalls 
the struggles by which the Colonies became free. The "Legend 
Beautiful" portrays one phase of the deep desires and aspira- 
tions of the pious minds of the Middle Ages. The remainder 
develop personal themes and are cast in an antique mold. 
Though they are about men, here and there are lines which 
show that Longfellow was a close observer of nature. The de- 
scription of a falcon, with 

The sudden scythe-like sweep of wings that dare 
The headlong plunge through eddying gulfs of air, 

is a touch, graphic and exact enough to find place in a scien- 
tific book. 

Lewes justly says : "The effect of poetry is a compound of 
music and suggestion ; this music and this suggestion are inter- 
mingled in words, which to alter is to alter the effect. For 
words in poetry are not, as in prose, simple representatives of 
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objects and ideas ; they are parts of an organic whole — they 
are tones in the harmony." Of Longfellow's artistic skill there 
can be no doubt. Tennyson's praise of him as one 

Who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 

is not at all misapplied. It is the recognition of one poet's 
merits by another poet, and is the more worthy of notice as it 
came from one who was himself a master of metrical harmony. 
A part of the pleasure in Longfellow arises from the variety and 
propriety of the meter, but a few specimens could not convey 
an adequate idea of the rhythmical movement of the mass of the 
poems ; for they would give but few tones in the harmony which 
is complete only when we have combined the many tones. The 
"Birds of Passage" are many-winged, and will well repay a care- 
ful study of the subtle adaptation of sound to sense. While 
this power of skillfully handling the meter does not prove the 
greatest poet, still it must be present, and those who may per- 
chance grow weary of the prevailing somberness of these poems 
can find at least some rest in the harmony of the meter in which 
there is no discord to mark its even flow. 

These two collections do not pretend to develop a theory of 
poetry or a philosophy of art or of life. Not brilliant, not ex- 
citing, not dealing with the present, they have certain evident 
characteristics. Without being philosophical, they deal largely 
with practical action, they are without flaw in their moral tone, 
they are clear if not brilliant, and what they lack in picturesque- 
ness they make up in faithful presentation ; and last of all they 
are harmonious in their metrical composition. 

Longfellow's other long poems are worthy of study and analy- 
sis. Of these the "Hiawatha" is an ideal picture. Critics con- 
demn its form and pronounce its meter monotonous. The 
poem shows the fables, the dreams and the visions of a people 
who look at nature with the eyes of children. For us it is their 
interpretation of the forces of nature, whose poetical interpreta- 
tion is the work of the childhood of every people, and to Long- 
fellow is due the credit of speaking for a people which has no 
written record of itself. From this and other poems may be 
gleaned material to support the judgment in regard to the 
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general character of Longfellow's thought, but they furnish 
merely new points of application and not indications of new 
lines ; though we believe that, all things considered, he is seen at 
his best in one of the long poems — "Evangeline." 

II 

EVANGELINE 

Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, and is patient, 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman's devotion, 
List to the mournful tradition, still sung by the pines of the forest ; 
List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the happy. 

The first two lines give us the keynote to "Evangeline." It 
was to represent these traits of character that the poem was 
written. Though there are other features of great beauty and 
power, still it must be judged by the manner in which it has de- 
veloped its fundamental thought. With this the expulsion of 
the Acadians has little to do. This does, indeed, give the point 
of application, and, to some extent, the external conditions of the 
story, yet we are concerned only with actions under these con- 
ditions. Had Evangeline and Gabriel been natives of any Eu- 
ropean country ; had Gabriel come to the New World ; had 
Evangeline followed and spent her life in looking for him, the 
poem still might have been written. It would still have been 

a story of 

— affection that hopes, and endures, and is patient, 

As the history of the Acadians is only incidental to the cen- 
tral theme of the poem, it needs no searching of musty records 
to decide whether they suffered justly or unjustly. They are 
merely the source from which came the actors in the poem, 
and need attract our attention only when we consider, if, from 
them, an Evangeline might be reasonably expected to come. 

History tells us that in 1755, the British removed from their 
homes the Acadians who became scattered 

From the cold lakes of the North to sultry Southern savannas. 

In some instances members of the same family were widely 
separated, and it was this wide separation which enabled the 
poet, in the latter part of the poem, to locate much of the ac- 
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tion in the West — a West as vague and as dimly seen as the 
West into which Ulysses once wandered. From Longfellow's 
description we do not get a clear idea of the places which Evan- 
geline visited — of the regions where reigns perpetual summer, 
of the desert land, of the pathless woods. If they are not vague 
in themselves, there is a shadow thrown over them by the poet, 
whose object it was to make the geographical conditions such 
that the principal characters might pass and repass each other, 
and the reader still might think that all is fitly done, because he 
does not expect that reality will develop in the midst of that 
which seems so unreal. 

Before her extended 
Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life. 

As dreary, as vast, and as silent were the scenes through which 
she wandered, and among them we are not surprised that Evan- 
geline and Gabriel did not meet. 

While the external details are such that the story may seem 
probable, the details have not been so worked out that proba- 
bility attaches to all of them. We cannot always say, "This 
is the result of the best planning, and any other course of action 
would seem strange." Has the poet represented Evangeline as do- 
ing improbable things that he may bring about a certain result? 
Why did not Basil, when Evangeline found him in Louisiana, at 
once dispatch a swift messenger in pursuit of Gabriel, and await 
his return instead of taking Evangeline with him on the long 
and wearisome search? Why did not Evangeline return with 
Basil, directing the priest to tell Gabriel on his return, whither 
she had gone? In this part her plans do not seem the most 
reasonably probable, and far less so are her movements from 
place to place. She seems to move as easily as the gods in an- 
cient mythology. She, perhaps, can do this because the poet 
has carefully concealed what would hinder the most, and only 
incidentally refers to it in the one line, 

From the far-off hunting-grounds of the cruel Camanches. 

We admit that some allowances must be made for minor de- 
fects in the details of the story. The poem was written to trace 
the development of Evangeline, and it was not a part of the 
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plan that Evangeline and Gabriel should meet before the final 
scene. The best laid plans must fail, and that which might 
seem about to bring them together, must still fail to bring this 
to pass. If Evangeline had staid with Basil there would have 
been taken from the poem nearly two hundred lines containing 
some of the finest imagery in the poem. But we are not special- 
ly concerned with imagery, but simply with the labors which 
taught Evangeline 

Patience and abnegation of self and devotion to others. 

The poem must be judged, not by its descriptions of natural 
scenery, but by the way in which it portrays the life of Evangeline. 
We can call to mind dramas in which a certain end is reached 
in spite of all that is reasonably done to bring about a different 
result. In "Evangeline" the description of the scenery may or 
may not be fanciful; the difficulties in the pursuit of Gabriel 
may or may not be truly given ; we must demand, however, 
that Evangeline's planning shall be so deep and so probable 
that the final result shall not seem a poet's fabrication. The 
account of Evangeline following Gabriel (lines 1059-1238) is 
the weak point in the poem, not merely because of what was 
done, but also because of the difficulties which are kept con- 
cealed. Had Gabriel returned to the East in search of Evange- 
line it would have been a proof of his devotion to her. Had 
she returned to the East in search of him, the improbable part 
of the poem would have been changed, new descriptions would 
have been required, and within the pale of civilization, with its 
then limited means of communication, the life-long search might 
have been continued. 

Looking at the poem as an artistic work, it may be judged, 
without reference to its probability, by the way in which the 
poetical picture has been drawn, by the figures represented and 
by their coloring. 

The effect produced by the poem depends to a great extent 
on the beauty and strength of the characters which are portray- 
ed. Of these, Evangeline overshadows all others. They are 
represented only that she may seem more prominent. Bene- 
dict Bellefontaine, Basil the blacksmith, Father Felician, appear 
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for a moment, pass on, and are seen no more. After his de- 
parture from Acadie, we catch only glimpses of Gabriel till the 
moment of his death ; yet he 

— weary with waiting, unhappy and restless, 
Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and of sorrow. 

His restlessness alone makes the wanderings of Evangeline pos- 
sible. Had he found oblivion of self and of sorrow, he would 
have settled down and been at rest but he goes on and on 

Blown by the blast of fate like a dead leaf over the desert. 
His life is the other, the unwritten part of the story. What 
disappointments came to him ; what visions, never to be realized, 
rose before his eyes ; what moments of agony made him old be- 
fore his time, we cannot tell. But he, too, passes on and is 
seen dimly in the background of the poetical picture which 
clearly shows only Evangeline. But it is not the Acadian por- 
tion of her life that attracts us most. The picture drawn of her 
there has few special features — it is only the preparation for the 
after life, and has but one vivid touch — 

When she passed it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music, 

a comparison not unlike that in "Festus:" 

She died, 
There was no discord — it was music ceased. 

In the second part of the poem is shown Evangeline's life 
"incomplete, imperfect, unfinished." Here a sense of pain and 
indefinite terror tinges all her thoughts, and comes with renew- 
ed force at the close of every action. The silence of midnight, 
the strains of music, the magical moonlight, the words of anoth- 
er sufferer, the words of kindness — all these bring sadness to 
her. It may be said that her feelings sympathetic to the touch 
of all that is about her, indicate a nature finer than one could 
hope to find among the Acadians. Longfellow has indeed as- 
cribed to them simplicity and virtues of all kinds. More than 
one of the characters in the poem might be taken as a type of 
nature's noblemen. Yet history does not show that they were 
a people with high ethical ideals, or that their thoughts travelled 
far beyond their daily round of cares. But there is in Evange- 
line something more than Acadian persistence. Patience and 
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abnegation of self are not the ordinary traits of mankind. Calm, 
confident and heroic, she works for others, and we may look in 
vain among the Acadians for those traits of character which are 
one day to produce an Evangeline. Still, history and seeming- 
ly probable fiction show many an unexpected break in the uni- 
form mental and moral development of men, and out of Naza- 
reth comes that for which men cannot account. Shakespeare 
steps forth from Stratford — without a predecessor, without a 
successor. To the mind of George Eliot it did not seem strange 
that Maggie Tulliver should stand alone, distinct in character 
from all who were around her. We would not seek for these 
amid the surroundings from which they came, nor would we 
seek among the Acadians for Evangeline, yet when she comes 
from them it does not seem strange. 

The descriptions of natural scenery are to be judged in their 
relation to the main theme of the poem. They should exist 
only to illustrate this, and to this they should be subordinate. 
In so far as they stand out as independent scenes, and attract 
attention to themselves alone, just so far do they destroy the 
unity of the poem. It is in these descriptions that the skill of 
the poet is clearly seen. Many of them are fine in themselves, 
but they are placed in the poem because of their effect on 
Evangeline. Of these only two need be mentioned — lines 
I027ff. and 11536°. In each there is the same cause of sad- 
ness, the same mystic splendor, the same effect. Though the 
outlines of each description are the same, in minor details the 
coloring is different, and in the latter is clearer and more de- 
finite. Like the other descriptions, these form a shadowy back- 
ground which filled the mind of Evangeline with dread. 

In telling the story it was Longfellow's design to present only 
the leading events, as a traveler following the course of a river. 
The manner of presentation is largely one of comparison — tell- 
ing us, not what things are, but what they are like. These 
comparisons are the unassimilated material of the poem. In 
them, the force and the beauty exist for the reader only so far 
as he is able to combine in thought the two objects, or transmit 
to one the qualities of the other. One noticeable feature is 
that there is but one reference to classical mythology: 
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Long under Basil's roof had he lived like a God on Olympus. 

In contrast with this is the frequency of the references to Bib- 
lical characters. The prophet descending from Sinai, the wrest- 
ling of Jacob, the shipwreck of Paul, are some of the objects 
with which comparisons are aptly made. From comparisons we 
can get a panorama of the different characters. The poet shows 
us "men whose lives glided on like rivers," enjoying life "like 
children delighted;" with hearts which "leaped like the roe;" 
"scattered like dust and leaves" or "like flakes of snow;" and 
when all is over, lying "like drifts of snow by the roadside." 
Not only does he thus show us the outlines of their history, but 
also their forms, their faces, their thoughts and feelings, their 
words, the tone of their voices. However, it is in representing 
Evangeline that the finest comparisons are used, especially in 
the second part. In a single picture Longfellow shows us the 
outward appearance of her whole life : 

Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfect, unfinished ; 
As if a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, 
Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly descended 
Into the east again, from whence it late had arisen. 

It is not simply her outward life that is pictured. Her love 
like some odorous spices suffering no waste nor loss ; her hope 
a Fata Morgana ; her pain creeping in as a cold poisonous snake ; 
her thoughts turning like leaves to the light ; her presence like 
the rays of light on the walls of a prison ; her saint-like words ; 
the dawning of another life as the first faint streaks of the morn- 
ing ; the mists rolling from her mind, as from a mountain's top 
the rainy mists of the morning ; the final calm soft as descend- 
ing wings — all these are shown of her. By comparisons we 
are shown the mocking bird, the whip-poor-will, the vulture, 
the wand of the sun, the light of the moon ; through them we 
hear the voices of men, the sounds of animals, the moan of the 
ocean, the rush of the torrent ; by them the silence and indis- 
tinctness of the desert are made more impressive. There are 
many others, but they refer to individual features of the poem, 
and attract the reader's attention less than those already given. 
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Metaphors are quite frequent and in many a passage add 
much to the force of the description. Only a few need be quot- 
ed to show the skill with which they are used : 

Sometimes a rumor, a hearsay, an inarticulate whisper, 
Came with its airy hand to point and beckon her forward. 

Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 

While the reader is attracted by the general gracefulness and 
fitness of the terms used, here and there may be found expres- 
sions whose force and beauty are not apparent. In a few lines 
words have been added for the sake of the meter, and not for 
the sake of the thought, as in 

Arms have been taken from us and warlike weapons of all kinds. 

Of the short phrases which are not peculiarly apt, we may men- 
tion "prairies of forest," "red dew," "dewy moon," and "cide- 
vant blacksmith." 

It is only by an analysis, dry in proportion to its thoroughness, 
as a chemical analysis, that the technique in the poem can be 
properly shown. The use of words long or short, is to some 
extent modified by the meter — the so-called English dactylic 
hexameter. The unaccented syllables must be the unaccented 
syllables of polysyllabic words, or monosyllables which in read- 
ing can be incorporated with other words in pronunciation 
groups. It is at times difficult to subordinate some syllables or 
some monosyllables which in prose would be accented. A sin- 
gle line will sufficiently illustrate this : 

Shut out the turbulent tides ; but at stated seasons the flood-gates. 

It is difficult to read this and not accent the words "out" 
and "but." On the other hand words of three, four, or even 
of five syllables can be readily used, the rhythm depending on 
the arrangement of dactyls and spondees, the closing of the 
lines, the number and position of the pauses. 

In the first four feet of the line the dactyls and spondees may 
have any one of sixteen different arrangements. The smallest 
number of any one arrangement is seventeen. All the feet are 
spondees in these lines which are usually slow in movement 
and mournful in tone : 
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Campfires long consumed, and bones that bleach in the sunshine. . . 
All the dull, deep pain and constant anguish of patience ! 

Coming next to these are nineteen lines in which the fourth foot 
is a dactyl instead of a spondee, so that the latter part of the 
line is shorter than the first : 

All day long between the shore and the ships did the boats ply ; 
All day long the wains came laboring down from the village. 

The largest number (182) is that of four dactyls, as in the 
first line of the poem. There are 152 differing from this only 
in having a spondee in the second place, as in 

Worn with the long day's march and the chase of the deer and the bison. 

Each arrangement has its distinctive tone, and occurs most fre- 
quently in the expression of certain lines of thought. Through- 
out the poem in the first four feet the dactyls largely predomi- 
nate — 3,440 to 2,156 spondees. In general the lines begin 
with a dactyl, 11 94 beginning in this way, but in the other feet 
the dactyls and spondees are quite evenly divided. 

The regular ending of a hexameter line is a group of five 
syllables with the accent on the first and fourth. In "Evange- 
line" there are but six exceptions to this rule: line 498, "am- 
brosial meadows;" 622, "hundred housetops;" 812, "sylvan 
islands;" 953, 1106, "Ozark mountains;" 1219, "God has 
planted." In this final group there are sixteen different com- 
binations of words of different lengths — 1 106 ending in dissyl- 
lables, 229 in monosyllables, 143 in trisyllables, 16 in a word of 
four syllables, and 5 in a word of five syllables: "Atchafalaya" 
(lines 807, 937), "Louisiana" (707, 862), "reverberations" 
(960). There are some arrangements which are avoided ; e. g., 
there are no monosyllables preceeded by a trisyllable, nor are 
there three monosyllables with a dissyllable placed second in 
the group. With such a group the dissyllable is usually placed 
last (1,1,1,2), and nearly one-third of the lines (405) end in 
this way. A dissyllable forms the final group in 268 lines, and 
in 249 a monosyllable is placed between two dissyllables. The 
chief difference between these lines is a difference of accent 
affecting the rhythm. The combinations, "alike were free from," 
and "laugh from the young folk," do not produce the same 
13 
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effect as "motion the clock ticked," nor are the same as "idly 
the farmer." 

The third element modifying the rhythm is the number and 
position of the pauses. Thirty per cent, of the lines have no 
grammatical pauses in them. Yet in these lines there is usually 
a slight rest — the caesural pause — after the third or fourth ac- 
cented syllable. The remaining lines have from one to five 
pauses. Of the last there is only one : 

Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, and patience. 

There are six lines with four pauses each, as in 

Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit exhausted. 

The time of repetition is affected by the number of pauses, the 
smoothness of the line by their position. There are some lines 
where a pause is rarely found, — in the entire poem there are 
only fourteen after the third syllable of a foot, and there is only 
one after the third syllable of the fifth foot : 

Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel? others — . 

Taken as a whole the pauses are the outward marks showing 
the time relation of the different parts of the lines, and their 
number and position have much to do with the solemnity or the 
liveliness of expression. 

Besides the external features of the rhythm, the sounds with- 
in the words, or the "tone-color as exhibited in the sounds of 
verse" must also be considered. "Few points in the physical 
well-being of a formal poem require more artistic care than the 
insidious recurrence of the same vowel-color in consecutive or 
neighboring words to the extent of wearying the ear or its im- 
agination." "There is, however, one important co-ordination 
of consonant-colors made by the ear in every series of verse- 
sounds, which takes pleasurable note of the recurrence of all the 
same, or like, consonant-colors, whether at the beginning, mid- 
dle or end, of accented or unaccented syllables." We need do 
no more to show the poet's care in this respect than to quote a 
few lines in which a single sound is made more prominent than 
the others in the verse. 
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Slowly over the tops of the Ozark mountains the moon rose, 

has in it an indication of the slowness of the rising, and the so- 
lemnity of the scene. The l's in 

Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions celestial 

have in them a suggestion of elevated joyousness. We can feel 
the swiftness of the motion in 

Darted a light, swift boat that sped away o'er the water. 

Noticeable is the number of r's in 

while a shudder 
Ran through her frame, and forgotten, the flowerets dropped from her 
fingers. 

Two other lines may be quoted in which there is a general 
adaptation of sound to sense : 

Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons. 
Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzying dances. 

A careful study of the entire poem with reference to meter, 
endings, and pauses reveals much in reference to the exactness 
of the poet's art, and only a few can be cited which are pro- 
saic, e. g. 

Children's children rode on his knee, and heard his great watch tick. 
Four long years in the times of the war had he languished a captive. 

But compared with these the number of lines which show a 
delicate appreciation of harmony is so large that we cannot fail 
to admire the word-mosaic of the artist. But before passing 
final judgment on the work, it will be necessary to consider the 
way in which it ends. The closing scene, freshest in memory, 
affects our view of all the other parts as we look back at them, 
for into them we read, to some extent, the final result. 

Because of its solemnity, the closing of this poem attracts the 
reader's attention, and remains in his memory. Had Evange- 
line and Gabriel met after twenty years of wandering the final 
good would tend to destroy the reader's interest in the previous 
ill, and the poem would lose much of its interest, for the strange- 
ness of death gives a mysterious tone to all that has gone before. 
It is so in all writings. The dead hero is ofttimes more to us 
than he could have been, living. Hamlet living is, indeed, of in- 
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finitely more value to us than is Hamlet dead ; still for the latter 
we have a strange sympathy. While the death of a character 
may call our attention more closely to his life, such an ending 
is not always best for a character in literature. It may simply 
be the cutting of a Gordian knot, a tacit admission that the au- 
thor can no longer deal with the character, and so he bids him 
farewell. In proof of this we may refer to the chief character 
in a work belonging to a past book generation — "Robert Els- 
mere." He dies just as he had answered the theoretical questions 
which had been put to him. He was prepared to work, and the 
work was before him. More interesting to us, beyond measure 
more valuable to mankind, would have been a Robert Elsmere of 
eighty years looking back at his life work, and telling us how 
his theories had stood the test of actual life. 

The object of this poem is to show us "the beauty and strength 
of woman's devotion." It is, however, a devotion to an ideal. 
Had Evangeline and Gabriel met after twenty years there would 
have been both time and occasion to test her devotion to reality. 
Such an ending would perhaps have been too practical to be 
poetical. It would certainly require the skill of a poet more 
skillful than Longfellow to give to it the interest which now at- 
taches to "Evangeline." Such an ending might be sad because 
of the burden of an actual duty. It might not bring tears because 
of death-bed scenes, but "thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears." 

Will the poem long hold a place in the thoughts of men ? Its 
continued popularity cannot be predicted because it is peculiarly 
an American poem. Geographically considered it is American, 
but it is not American in the sense of voicing any thought or 
feeling that is peculiar to America. It does not pretend to do 
this. It appeals to mankind and not to any national feeling, 
and it must be judged by a standard in which the feeling of na- 
tionalism does not exist. Judged by such a standard, there are 
several considerations which lead us to think that it will not 
soon be forgotten. 

It has colored with a poetical light the history of the Acadians, 
and has won our sympathies for them. Acadie the happy ! It has 
played a small part in the history of the world; its people: have 
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left no record of themselves, yet they appeal to us as a people 
who were wronged, as wanderers on the face of the earth. The 
poem has become associated in the minds of men with suffer- 
ings which will long arouse the sympathies of others. While 
aided by these favorable, self-created historical environments, it 
presents a unity of outline, a variety in details, a carefulness in 
drawing and coloring that it pleases whether we consider it as a 
whole or in its various parts. In addition, it is pervaded with 
moral teaching. It does not indeed preach the need of moral 
power, but it records a constant and successful struggle, ending 
in the calmness of a life whose strength lies in its moral inten- 
sity. 

For some poems which Longfellow has written, perpetuity 
cannot be claimed. He has written some, which will one day 
not be read at all, or if read, it will be on account of the name 
of the author rather than from their own merits. Still we must 
judge not by that which shall pass away, but by that which will 
endure. The poet should be judged by those parts which seize 
on men and gain for themselves a place in the reader's spiritu- 
al make-up. The day may come when Longfellow, like many 
of the writers of the past, will be known only by the lines in 
which he has touched a key in harmony with the highest aspira- 
tions of the human race. But we believe that far in the future 
the purity of his moral tone will make itself heard, and that then, 
as now, those who study him will realize the truth of his own 
words : 

There are great truths that pitch their shining tents 
Outside our walls, and though but dimly seen 
In the gray dawn, they will be manifest 
When the light widens into perfect day. 

R. B. Steele. 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 



